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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Pragmatism : A New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking. By 
William James. New York, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1907. — 
pp. xii, 309. 

When the philosophy which is now coming to be known as prag- 
matism first put in an appearance in the philosophical family, it was 
not given a very cordial welcome by its older brothers. It was, in 
fact, regarded as a sort of spurious product, — not a genuine birth, but 
a wind egg, as Plato would say. Or, to paraphrase Professor James's 
sub-title, it was looked upon as simply a new name for some old and 
exploded errors of thinking. Philosophy, so it had generally been 
supposed, meant the rule of reason : here was a doctrine that held 
rationalism and intellectualism to be terms of reproach, and that sought 
its support in something that lay beyond the reach of reason and out 
of which reason itself was supposed to emerge. The attempt has often 
been made before. Every mystic has made it ; many agnostics have 
made it ; all misologists have made it. But, hitherto at least, the attempt 
by means of reason to get behind reason for reason's support has sig- 
nally failed. Whether such support be sought in feeling, in ultimate 
'fact' or 'datum,' or in "temperament without a tongue," the out- 
come for philosophy has been the same : in the end they have led to 
the inculcation of the wise silence so far as philosophy's pet problems 
are concerned. Again, philosophy seeks to reduce the world of ex- 
perience to unity : pragmatism fairly revels in pluralism. Philosophy 
tries to gather in all the loose ends of experience : pragmatism prefers 
an unravelled multiverse to a closely knit universe. 

But, according to Professor James, the critics of pragmatism have in- 
dulged in much futile controversy which might have been avoided had 
they been willing to wait until the message was fairly out. 1 The doc- 
trine has been grossly misunderstood, and its advocates treated as if 
they did not even possess common ordinary intelligence. Our chief 
interest in the book before us must therefore be to find out exactly 
what the message is. 

It goes without saying that Professor James's volume is delightful 
reading. Once begin it and you will not willingly put it down until you 

1 The above remark seems, however, inconsistent with Professor James's practice 
of continually referring to pragmatic teachings, under the caption " the Schiller-Dewey 
view," as if the message were well out and were matter of common notoriety. 
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have reached the last page ; and then, whatever your philosophy, your 
first comment will be : "I have been well entertained to-night. ' ' In 
the arid wastes of philosophical literature, this is a rare and refreshing 
experience. It is easy to understand the unparalleled success which at- 
tended the delivery of these lectures in Boston and in New York last 
winter. But it was not alone the speaker's wit and verve and capti- 
vating manner that made the lectures go. The views expressed fall in 
with many current popular tendencies. Pragmatism, as here presented, 
delights in making plain its scorn of all a priori constructions, talks 
much of ' facts,' and at every turn coquettes with science. In fact, 
it declares itself to be precisely on the level of the other sciences, hav- 
ing no peculiar method of its own and no Superior claims to certainty, 
being even less certain of its results than the other sciences are of 
theirs, in proportion as its problems are vaster. It thus affects humility 
and eschews dogmatism. It knows nothing for sure except that no 
man can know anything for sure. It is the philosophy of the open 
doors. Emerson once wrote that the poets were to be the philosophers 
of the future, for they alone, defying the demon of consistency, are 
free to leave all doors open to the reception of truth in all its varied 
guises. The pragmatist claims the privilege which Emerson would 
reserve for the poets. 

Another reason for the popularity of this philosophy is the sense of 
freedom that it appears to bring with it, — a freedom that many, no 
doubt, will be inclined to characterize as licence or lawlessness. But 
it undoubtedly has a democratic air. It reads like the philosophy of 
a ' new world ' with a large frontier and, beyond, the enticing unex- 
plored lands where one may still expect the unexpected. It appeals 
to one's sporting blood and one's amour du risque, for it is hospitable 
to chance. It is a philosophy in which one can take a gamble, for it 
holds that the dice of experience are not loaded. The older monistic 
philosophies and religions, as Professor James portrays them, seem to 
present by contrast stuffy closed systems and an exhausted universe. 
They seem to pack the individual into a logical strait-jacket, and to 
represent all history as simply the unfolding of a play that was written 
to its very last line from the dawn of creation. These old monistic 
absolutisms go with the old order of things, and they and their advo- 
cates are treated by Professor James with scorn and contempt. Prag- 
matism is the philosophy of the revolte, and there is something of the 
revolte in us all. No inconsiderable portion of Professor James's book 
is polemical, and the gist of his polemics may be summed up in the 
phrases : A has Hegel and all his tribe ! Conspuez the Absolute ! 
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But it must be added that, in stating the views of his opponents, "the 
intellectualists, ' ' Professor James gives almost invariably a caricature 
of their views. He seems to recognize no other alternative to prag- 
matism save a soft and saccharine absolutism, which one may possibly 
find in the writings of a few of the mystics, and chiefly the oriental 
mystics, but which one cannot in fairness ascribe to any of the greater 
idealists, from Plato and Aristotle onward. Were pragmatism the 
only escape from such mystic monisms, we should all no doubt espouse 
the cause of pragmatism ; for whatever may be the difficulties of the 
latter, the difficulties in the way of the former are greater far. To be 
sure, one can find in the writings of most idealists sentences that, 
wrested from their context, might seem to justify Professor James's 
strictures ; but one has a right to expect of the pragmatist the same 
fairness in dealing with his opponents that he himself demands when 
he is the object of criticism. 

Finally, pragmatism finds favor through its apparent simplicity. 
It is not a doctrine that hides its meaning in polysyllabic profundity. 
Its formulas can be stated in the vernacular tongue, and he who runs 
may read. And yet the complaint of the pragmatists that their 
critics uniformly show an inability to grasp their view suggests the 
doubt that this clearness may be more apparent than real. 

Positively stated and briefly put, the significance of pragmatism, as 
I gather it from the book before us, is, that it is simply the modern 
analogue of positivism. The pragmatist, like Comte, repudiating 
metaphysics, seeks to substitute a philosophy which shall be nothing 
but the larger and more comprehensive science, having the same 
modesty and the same ambitions, and employing the same methods, 
as all the other empirical sciences, but dealing with more complex 
experiences. And the cue to the difference between positivism and 
pragmatism is found in the development which the natural sciences 
themselves have undergone in the past fifty years. In Comte's day 
physics was the fundamental science, and one somehow expected 
through it to reach the foundation stones of the universe. The 
sciences were supposed to give a transcript of reality, even though 
reality was called phenomenal. Once their work of simplification was 
accomplished, we should have traced reality to its lair, where we could 
behold it in its given primeval nakedness. But with the attempt to 
rest physics itself upon mathematics, science made its Copernican revo- 
lution, the significance of which is now coming to be clearly recog- 
nized. Science has become humanized. The real for science is not 
a world of independent or interdependent atoms, but a realm of ex- 
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perience. Science does not lead us to the concrete, but away from it. 
Its results do not give us transcripts of reality, but rather a compend- 
ious conceptual shorthand to describe our perceptions with, so many 
convenient short cuts across the fields of experience, which are valid 
so far as they are convenient, and so long as no more convenient short 
cuts shall have been found. Its reals are not static, but dynamic ; 
not fixed, but fluent and plastic. 

Now the pragmatist would apply all this to philosophy and her 
problems. The conception of God, for example, is valid in so far as 
it provides such a convenient short cut across the facts of experience, 
and so long as it continues to do so without at the same time blocking 
up other and more serviceable short cuts. And so with all the 
familiar problems. There is an undoubted fascination in such an 
undertaking. And to one who views the history of philosophy from 
the outside, and sees in it simply the record of exploded systems, this 
may seem to be the last word of philosophy. And if I may venture a 
prediction, it would be that pragmatism will rapidly gain in popularity 
in the next few years, but that it will continue to find favor, as it does 
at the present time, chiefly with those who are unacquainted, or but 
imperfectly acquainted, with the history of philosophy. For, like its 
predecessor positivism, it does not solve the difficult problems of 
philosophy ; it simply ignores them. Of course I do not mean by this 
remark to bring against the pragmatists any wholesale accusation of 
ignorance of the history of philosophy. I am simply noting what I 
think is a patent and significant fact regarding the Anhanger of prag- 
matism, — those who sit on the bleachers and do the rooting. 

Pragmatism, according to Professor James, " does not stand for any 
special results. It is a method only" (p. 51). What then is the 
pragmatic method? It is "primarily a method of settling meta- 
physical disputes that otherwise might be interminable. ' ' Whenever 
a dispute arises, it asks for the practical consequences of the rival 
views. " What difference would it practically make to any one if this 
notion rather than that notion were true ? If no practical difference 
whatever can be traced, then the alternatives mean practically the 
same thing, and all dispute is idle. Whenever a dispute is serious, 
we ought to be able to show some practical difference that must fol- 
low from one side or the other's being right" (pp. 45~46). Many 
philosophical disputes collapse into insignificance, Professor James 
thinks, when this test is applied. "There can be no difference any- 
where that doesn't make a difference elsewhere — no difference in 
abstract truth that doesn't express itself in a difference in concrete fact 
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and in conduct consequent upon that fact, imposed on somebody, 
somehow, somewhere, and somewhen. The whole function of philos- 
ophy ought to be to find out what definite difference it will make to 
you and me, at definite instants of our life, if this world-formula or 
that world-formula be the true one" (pp. 49-50). And again, Pro- 
fessor James writes : "To attain perfect clearness in our thoughts of 
an object we need only consider what conceivable effects of a practical 
kind the object may involve — what sensations we are to expect from 
it, and what reactions we must prepare. Our conception of these 
effects, whether immediate or remote, is then for us the whole of our 
conception of the object, so far as that conception has positive signifi- 
cance at all " (pp. 46-47). 

All this contains undoubtedly much excellent advice which, if fol- 
lowed, would eliminate mere verbal disputes, would prevent the glori- 
fication of abstractions and check the tendency to make idols of names. 
But so far there would seem to be nothing in the " pragmatic method " 
that had to wait for the genius of pragmatism before being discovered. 
In fact, as Professor James says, it is as old as Socrates and Aristotle. 
The only thing that a philosopher of the intellectualist school could 
take exception to is the apparent implication that the practical effects 
are limited to " the sensations we are to expect " and " the reactions 
we must prepare." But Professor James does not mean so to limit 
the method, for he holds that intellectual consequences are also prac- 
tical effects. This being the case, it is hard to see how we have in 
this principle any philosophical method at all. For there is probably 
no philosophical dispute, however hyper-subtle the distinction upon 
which it may turn, that has not somewhere and for some one had prac- 
tical consequences. On the other hand, thoughts have a way of dying 
and getting buried in phrases which then come to be used as substi- 
tutes for thinking. This is a tendency everywhere found, even, I think, 
in the camp of the pragmatists themselves. And in so far as pragma- 
tism is fighting the tendency to mere verbalism and to the misuse of 
abstractions, there is no reason why we should not all, whatever our 
philosophies, make common cause with her. 

But Professor James tells us that the pragmatic method means " the 
attitude of looking away from first things, principles, ' categories, ' sup- 
posed necessities ; and of looking toward last things, fruits, consequences, 
facts" (italics the author's). It means "the empiricist temper 
regnant and the rationalist temper sincerely given up" (pp. 54-5, 
51). Here is perhaps the parting of the ways. And yet I fail to 
find anything in the ' ' method, ' ' as Professor James has described it, 
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which justifies these assertions. What if it should prove that looking 
toward "first things, principles, 'categories,' supposed necessities" 
is itself of value in helping us as we look toward " last things, fruits, 
consequences, facts ' '? And, indeed, this is just what Professor James in 
his chapter on " Common Sense " and in his chapter on " Pragmatism 
and Religion ' ' finds to be the case. There is an unfortunate antithe- 
sis in these assertions. Their entweder — oder implies the possibility of 
making a separation between first things and last things, principles 
and consequences, which would itself lead to the barren abstractionism 
of which Professor James complains, whichever horn of the dilemma 
one accepted. If, however, pragmatism does not mean to make this 
separation, if it is simply demanding of us all that we should be sober 
and patient, and show greater respect for the facts of experience, that 
we should never lose sight of the fact that our philosophies, one and 
all, are constructed to explain, to help us about in, experience, and 
that in building them up we all do start from actual experience and 
must ever keep returning to experience, — then, once more, I should 
think that we could all get together, and even call ourselves prag- 
matists, if we liked that label, and cared to wear a new name for a 
good old way of thinking. But surely idealism, at least since the 
time of Kant, has recognized this truth, and has been striving to live 
up to it. Professor James, indeed, interprets his Kant differently. 
He represents him as believing in " categories fulminated before 
nature began," and so, not unnaturally, finds him far removed from 
pragmatism and from all significant modern thinking. And yet what 
Kant actually undertook was to make a more searching and critical 
analysis of experience than his predecessors, either of the rationalist 
or empiricist schools, had made. And what he found was that every 
single significant item of experience pointed in two directions, toward 
the given, the received, and also toward the active, organizing, form- 
giving factor. Now Professor James in his analysis comes upon the 
same distinction. He recognizes three factors in every significant 
experience: "sensation," "relation," and " funded truths." In the 
last class he places the categories, which he holds to be fortunate dis- 
coveries of some prehistoric geniuses, and he also speaks of them as 
"gradually forming themselves in nature's presence." Of course no 
Kantian, and no idealist, will find in this a convincing and adequate 
account of the categories, and there is room for a real difference 
between pragmatist and idealist here. But that is another story. My 
point here is that, although the idealist may regard the categories as 
eternally valid principles of organization, constituting the back-bone 
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alike of all significant experience and of all intelligible intercourse, 
still he may agree with Professor James that they exist in rebus and 
not ante res, at least not ante res in any temporal sense. And the 
pragmatist's indebtedness to Kant seems quite obvious, and I think it 
hardly an exaggeration to say that without Kant pragmatism had never 
been. And it is hardly generous of Professor James to speak of Kant 
as an old fossil, and to tell us, as he does in his California address, 
that philosophy's path should lie around Kant and not through him. 
His position reminds me of a remark, more forcible than elegant, that 
I once heard a distinguished German philosopher make. He had 
been vigorously vituperating Hegel, and then, by way of recantation, 
he remarked : " After all, we all stand on Hegel's shoulders, and it ill 
becomes us to spend our time spitting on the old man's head." 

That the so-called pragmatic method is not, strictly speaking, a 
method at all, comes out in the chapter where Professor James seeks 
to apply it to some familiar metaphysical problems. One illustration 
will suffice. Professor James is comparing abstract spiritualism with 
abstract materialism. According to both views the entire contents of 
the world are once for all given, the world is finished, it has no future. 
The pragmatist is asked to choose between the two theories. Since 
on either view the returns are all in, he finds them identical, and so 
he must hold that they both, "in spite of their different-sounding 
names, mean exactly the same thing" (p. 97). Now while in one 
respect these theories may be identical, and while Professor James, 
with certain practical purposes in view, may find them equally blight- 
ing, and hold that it is a matter of indifference which he believes, yet 
for all that, even pragmatically considered, they may reveal the great- 
est difference. For one man, holding to the one view, may find that 
it takes him off to the desert, there to spend the rest of his days 
doubled over, gazing at his umbilical and repeating the mystic " om," 
while another, holding to the other view, may find that it takes him 
to his laboratory to study the properties and the behavior of matter. 
That is, if one only select one's point of view, every theory will reveal 
some sort of practical consequences. But there is another difficulty. 
Professor James, after pronouncing abstract spiritualism and abstract 
materialism identical, adds the significant words : "lam supposing, 
of course, that the theories have been equally successful in their explana- 
tions of what is." But if the pragmatic method is to help us in decid- 
ing between these two views, it is just here that we want light ; we 
want it to show us how we are to decide whether they have been 
equally successful in their explanation of what is. Perhaps Professor 
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James could work this out on pragmatic principles, but in this 
chapter where he undertakes to show us the method in operation 
he does not do so. And I find it the same with all the other meta- 
physical issues that he discusses. So, while I am ready to give all 
honor to Professor James and his co-pragmatists for the service they 
are rendering philosophy in their wise cautions, in their insistence 
upon remaining near the concrete, avoiding barren abstractions and 
verbal disputes, respecting experience and learning of it, and recog- 
nizing the matter-of-fact instrumental character of thinking, — and 
these are virtues which we all aim to possess, — yet when all this is 
accomplished, the " method " is still to seek. 

But, in addition to being a method, pragmatism, Professor James 
tells us, is "a genetic theory of what is meant by truth." " The 
true," he writes, "is the name of whatever proves itself to be good in 
the way of belief, and good, too, for definite assignable reasons" (p. 
76; italics the author's). We cannot "keep the notion of what is 
better for us, and what is true for us, permanently apart. ' ' I cannot 
see how any idealist can take exception to these statements. He takes 
their truth for granted ; they are his birthright. Ever since Plato 
showed that the highest organizing idea was the idea of the Good 
and not the idea of Being, they have been his rightful inheritance. 
Wherein, then, lies the difference between the pragmatists and their 
opponents ? Here is where Professor James finds it. The idealist, or, 
as he calls him, the "rationalist," holds that truth and reality are 
immutable ; that reality is " complete and ready-made from all 
eternity ' ' ; that the truth of our ideas ' ' adds nothing to the content 
of experience. It makes no difference to reality itself; it is super- 
venient, inert, static, a reflexion merely." "The great assumption 
of the intellectualists is that truth means essentially an inert static 
relation. ' ' Such statements, implying as they do the separation of a 
world of immutable truth from a world of transient fact, misrepresent 
the idealistic position. The idealist as well as the pragmatist could 
accept the statement which Professor James puts forward in opposition 
to the supposed intellectualist position, namely, that "true ideas are 
those that we can assimilate, validate, corroborate and verify. False 
ideas are those that we can not" (p. 201 ; italics the author's). To be 
sure, the verifying in question is sometimes referred to by Professor 
James as if it must of necessity be a verifying in sensible experience 
(v. p. 215), but in general it is not so limited. 

The real difference between the pragmatist and his opponents comes 
out more clearly in another formulation which Professor James gives 
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of his conception of truth. " ' The true,' to put it briefly, is only 
the expedient in the way of our thinking, just as ' the right ' is only 
the expedient in the way of our behaving" (p. 222; italics the 
author's). The implication here, and throughout the discussion, is 
that since the true is only the expedient in the way of our thinking, we 
can tell what is true in a given case by asking what is expedient. 
Here the idealist finds a pitfall. He might accept the formulation 
given above, but he would always be careful to add, ' expediency ' 
here means expediency on the whole and in the long run, and he 
would point out that just because this addition must always be made, 
we have not in this statement about truth discovered a principle which 
is of any direct application, except within a very narrow range of expe- 
rience. Professor James, indeed, makes in one place this same addi- 
tion, but he seems to think that this does not in any way prevent the 
direct applicability of the principle involved. Now so far as expe- 
diency means present felt expediency, it can be directly applied to 
concrete cases, and very often truth is used to describe little if any- 
thing more than just such felt expediency. But in those cases where 
expediency must mean more than this, and they include practically 
all of the metaphysical questions, it cannot be directly applied ; for 
one cannot now grasp the total vision which would be necessary in 
order to know what is going to prove expedient in the long run. In 
other words, it proves just as difficult to make practical use of such a 
principle as it is to make use of the intellectualist principle which 
Professor James condemns ; for it also makes tacit appeal to the all- 
wise knower, call him the Absolute or not, who stands in the back- 
ground and whose judgments are the truth. That is, the statement 
given may be true, but in order to use it we need to know more about 
the nature of truth, and we need a method which will enable us to make 
sure of our steps in our approach toward the desired goal. I can make 
my point clearer by referring to the instructive parallel in Professor 
James's definition : " just as ' the right ' is only the expedient in the 
way of our behaving. ' ' This may be enough to tell us, for instance, that 
honesty will always prove in the long run an expedient way of behav- 
ing. But if one should ask oneself in a concrete situation, " What is 
the honest course for me to take ? ' ' and if, inspired by this definition, 
he should say, "To answer this question I need only ask, What is 
the expedient course for me to take?" well, we should all give such a 
person a wide berth in our commercial dealings, It would be no 
doubt a perfectly safe procedure, for one who possessed all wisdom, 
but not for us mortals. 
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And this brings me to what is perhaps the real root of the difficulty 
that some of us find in the pragmatic position. The pragmatist writes 
as if he thought that, when he had pointed out the obvious truth that all 
of ' ' our psychological ascertainments of truth are in mutation, ' ' he had 
shown at the same time that truth itself is in mutation ; that, when he 
had given a psychological account of a truth-getting process, he had 
brought to light all that we mean by truth. And so he speaks of 
truth as something that "happens" to an "idea," and says that the 
truth of an idea is an " event " or a " process," " the process, namely, 
of its verifying itself. ' ' Now is there not another meaning of truth 
which the pragmatist and all the rest of us recognize, and upon which 
we lean when we attempt to comprehend the verifying process? 
Truth, in the sense I refer to, while not "an inert static relation," 
has none the less, while thoroughly dynamic and immanent in the 
experience process, if one take experience in the pregnant sense, a 
perfectly definite, fixed, and unalterable character. When one asks 
for the truth regarding any situation, what he is trying to grasp is 
some definite relation between his ideas, and between his ideas and 
experience as focussed for him in the situation he is confronting, which 
even now obtains, and which, as truth-seeker, it is his business to find 
out, which is the meaning and truth of that situation, whether or not 
he has discovered it, and in advance of the search and the processes 
of verification. If one could only grasp this relation, one would be, 
so far as the particular situation in question is concerned, where " one 
ought to be mentally. ' ' And this is not, as Professor James holds, 
"an idea abstracted from the concretes of experience and then used 
to oppose and negate what it was abstracted from " (p. 229). It is 
the idea which lives in the concretes and gives them their meaning ; 
it is the idea by means of which we break through the charmed circle 
of solipsism. 

And yet I am not at all sure that we have even here found any real 
difference between the pragmatist and his opponents ; for the prag- 
matist is an elusive person. Just when you think you have caught his 
meaning, you find him saying something that seems to take it all back. 
After Professor James has apparently confined the meaning of truth to 
the psychological process of truth -getting, made it an event, a proc- 
ess of verifying ; and after he has pointed the finger of scorn at those 
who hold that truth is immutable, that with regard to any situation 
it is a relation that obtains prior to the process of verification, that is 
now and here real and ought to be discovered, — he writes : " When 
new experiences lead to retrospective judgments, using the past tense, 
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what these judgments utter was true, even though no past thinker had 
been led there " (p. 223.). 

Is not this bringing back through the window what he had previ- 
ously thrown out by the door ? For if this statement is true, must it 
not force us to say that the truth of any situation is, in advance of all 
truth-getting processes, a relation that obtains once for all, and that 
includes all that ever shall be ascertained with regard to that particular 
situation? And if "the Absolute" can be admitted as a possible 
hypothesis, and Professor James tells us that belief in an Absolute is 
useful in giving us our moral holidays and in so far must pragmatically 
be regarded as true, then must it not also be conceded that the abso- 
lutist's conception of truth may be the true conception ? 

Professor James's volume is interesting and stimulating throughout, 
and it is needless to add that it contains a deal of practical wisdom 
and much useful advice which all philosophers would do well to heed. 
And it seems to me to be much stronger in what it affirms than in 
what it denies. But as the positive doctrine stands, I think it lacks 
body. It needs the support of some more systematic philosophy than 
that which is here but roughly sketched. It could be taken up into 
and absorbed by idealism with mutual advantage both to pragmatism 
and to idealism. Perhaps Professor James has some other philosophy 
which will round out and complete the pragmatistic suggestions that 
the volume contains, — and there are some passages which imply that 
such is the case. If so, we should greatly like to have that philosophy 
brought to light. 

Charles M. Bakewell. 
Yale University. 

Geschichte der Philosophic als Einleitung in das System der Phi- 
losophic Erster Teil : Von Thales bis auf die Sophisten. Von 
Walter Kinkel. Giessen, Verlag von Alfred Toepelmann, 1906. 
— pp. vii, 274 and 76. 

The history described in the above title has been planned by Pro- 
fessor Kinkel on an apparently extensive scale. There is nothing in 
title or preface to indicate that the work is to be confined to ancient 
philosophy. Taking the period covered by the first volume as the 
basis of measurement, — i. e., from Thales to Protagoras, say 150 
years, — a long row of volumes will be needed before our contempo- 
raries are fairly treated. It is evident that the discussion of certain 
periods must be curtailed, if the magnitude of the work is to be kept 
in reasonable or symmetrical bounds. 



